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UWF Puts On 
New Look for Fall 


Last month (August 16-17) UWF’s National Execu- 
tive Committee by-passed the traditional meeting in some 
metropolitan hotel. Instead, the Committee took the trek 
to Norwalk, Connecticut, to spend two days in session at 
the home of UWF’s president, Norman Cousins. 


It was the first Executive Committee meeting since 
Philadelphia. Members heard the newly-elected president 
outline his ideas for the new administration. Between ses- 
sions they picnicked on the grounds and listened to Pierce 
Butler’s tall stories. (The candid snapshots on this page 


were taken by an anonymous photographer who, we sus- 
pect, is also an officer of UWF.) 

Settling down to business, the Executive Committee Secretary J. A. Migel receives the news that contributions to UWF 
approved the appointment of Harry B. Hollins, III, as are picking up. 
executive vice president, and authorized the appointment 
of a Washington legislative director and a National field representative, at the earliest possible date. William H. Rodd, 
Jr., has been chosen as legislative director for UWF’s Washington Office and Rodney Shaw will become the National 
field representative. (See p. 8 for pictures of new staff members.) . 

Mr. Hollins was formerly associated with the firm of H. N. Whitney & Co., and has been a member of UWF since 
1947, and is also National Political Committee Chairman. ; 

Mr. Hollins hopes to devote the major portion of his time to planning and executing certain special projects which 
will create and develop new support for the cause of world government. These special projects, the details of which are still 
under consideration, will be designed to bring about an ever-increasing public support for UN Charter Revision. 

Mr. Rodd, since March 1951 State Field Director of UWF of Pennsylvania, will fill the position of legislative director 
in Washington, D. C., and will begin work sometime after October 1. A graduate of the University of Pittsburgh, he has 
been active in UWF for five years. 

Mr. Shaw, a Methodist minister and an Army chaplain overseas in World War II, will be joining the National Staff 
ove the fall and spending his time traveling throughout the country, organizing and advising UWF branches and 
chapters. 

The meeting also took steps to further a vigorous fall membership drive as approved by the Sixth General Assembly 
in Philadelphia. Plans for increasing advertising in THE FEDERALIST were decided upon and Joel Brooke of Connecticut has 
been authorized to investigate ways and means of implementing the plans. 


VA 


No longer chairman of the National Executive Council, Max 
Pierce Butler gets verification for some of his tax statistics on armaments from Stanley can relax and enjoy Randolph Compton’s favorite 
the youngest of the Cousins girls. subject—how to balance the budget. 
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THE HOLLINS STORY 


The invasion of Kwajalein was on. In the operations 
control room, deep inside the flagship of the amphibious 
operations, a group of Army, Navy and Marine officers 
listened closely as voices from invading ground units came 
in over radios calling for air support. Calm and intent, 
the officers scanned a large operations map in one corner 
of the room and relayed directions via microphones to 
fighter squadrons ready to strike. 


Among the men directing air-ground liaison that day 
was Naval Air Intelligence Officer Harry B. Hollins, II, 
the newly appointed executive vice president of UWF. 


Harry recalled recently that the action at Kwajalein 
was the first large scale amphibious operation ever under- 
taken with close air support. In 1944 he had been given 
his choice of jobs—to serve either as air combat intelligence 
officer on a carrier or to go with a newly created unit 
formed to develop close air support of troops in the island- 
hopping invasions which were to lead to the defeat of 
Japan. It seemed natural to Harry to choose the new and 
untried. The choice turned out well, too, Harry reports, 
as he got to see far more Pacific “real estate” than most 
navy men are ever exposed to. 


When the war was over, Harry Hollins again had to 
make a choice—the tried and tested—or take part in trans- 
lating an almost unknown idea into reality. It was per- 
haps a foregone conclusion what his choice would be. 


Starting in New Jersey in 1946, when he first heard 
about world government, Harry overcame what he con- 
siders initial handicaps of political and organizational inex- 
perience and in 1947 led a contingent of New Jersey fed- 
eralists to the Asheville Conference where UWF was 
formed. 


For the next three years Harry was president of the 
New Jersey branch of UWF. During his tenure he initiated 
the “limited signature petition,” which concentrated its 
attention on getting the signatures of the most influential 
members of a legislator’s district. The branch was phe- 
nomenally successful in enlisting the support of the Gov- 
ernor, U. S. Senators and Congressmen and state legisla- 
tors. Impressive support also came from top business and 
community leaders. The state legislature in 1948 passed 
a pro-world federation Constitutional amendment-type 
resolution, becoming the second state to take such action. 


The subsequent growth of the opposition and the re- 
peal of this resolution convinced Harry along with others 
that we must rebuild from a firmer foundation before we 
can expect to complete the job. The necessary emphasis, 
he feels, should be on local activity. Furthermore, he 
thinks the perennial federalist debate on top brass versus 
grass roots support is meaningless. “Obviously,” he says, 
“if we are going to succeed we'll need both kinds of sup- 
port.” 


His years of service on the National Executive Com- 
mittee, National Executive Council and as chairman of the 
latter’s Political Committee give no hint of the tranquil 
and pleasant life he could lead if he would spare himself 
the leisure. A retired partner of the brokerage firm of H. N. 
Whitney & Co., Harry lives (when he is at home) on an 
attractive country place with his charming wife, Elizabeth, 
and a house full of children. 

UWF is fortunate to have a man of Harry’s stature 
and devotion working at the National office. 
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The greatest advance yet made 
toward European federation became 
a fact on Sept. 13 when the Common 
Assembly of the European Coal and 
Steel Community voted 51-4, with 4 
abstaining, to accept the task offered 
them by the Schuman Plan Council 
of Ministers to draft measures for the 
political federation of Western Eu- 
rope. 

The action of the ministers and the 
Assembly represents at least a six- 
month advance on even the most opti- 
mistic European federation timetable. 

Actually, as it was originally 
planned, the Schuman Plan nations 
were not supposed to take up the 
study of a proposed constitution. That 
was to be left to the European De- 
fense Community (see June FEDERAL- 
ist), formed on May 27. Article 38 
of the Epc Treaty calls for the As- 
sembly of that Community to under- 
take such a study. 

But parliamentary approval of the 
member states of Epc had not been 
received as the Schuman countries 
met and it probably wouldn't be 
forthcoming for three to six months. 

Rather than wait, France and 
Italy advanced a proposal to switch 
the work of the proposed Epc Assem- 
bly to the European Coal and Steel 
Community Assembly, which wouldn’t 
have much work to do anyway until 
it had received the first report of the 
Schuman Plan’s High Authority. 

Setting to work immediately, the 
Council of Ministers approved the 
French-Italian proposal after two 
days discussion and directed the Com- 
mon Assembly to report its findings 
by March 10, 1953. 

In order that the new approach 
to European federation will not be 
hung up on a technicality in the even 
the European Defense Community 
does come into being before the Com- 
mon Assembly reports, the Common 
Assembly on Sept. 13 approved a pro- 
posal by M. Spaak to add three dele- 
gates each from France, West Ger- 
many and Italy. This brings the Com- 
mon Assembly up to the strength pre- 
scribed for the Epc Assembly. Since 
the personnel of the two assemblies 
is expected to be identical, this should 
permit easy transfer of the work, 
should that prove necessary. 
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European Community Agrees 


Aside from the speed with which 
all the nations acted in getting the 
Schuman coal-steel plan under way 
and in extending its scope to include 
political as well as economic integra- 
tion of its member states, one of the 
most encouraging aspects of recent 
happenings in Europe was the way 
the Common Assembly elected _ its 
president, M. Spaak. The vote was 
along party rather than national lines. 

In other developments connected 
with the Schuman Plan, William H. 


To Draft Plans for Political Federation 


Draper, Jr., special United States rep- 
resentative in Europe, announced on 
August 27 in Paris that the U. S. 
would send a mission to the Schuman 
Plan Authority. A similar commitment 
by Britain had been made on Aug. 21. 
“These moves have been inter- 
preted as representing an attempt by 
both governments to lend important 
prestige to the High Authority while 
at the same time insuring that the 
Schuman Plan countries are tied to 
the Atlantic community. 


WMWFG Conference Moves 
Toward Greater Unity 


Concentration by all constituent 
members on revision of the United 
Nations Charter was agreed to unani- 


mously at the “planning” conference of — 


the World Movement for World Fed- 
eral Government at Ulpenas, Holland, 
Aug. 1-10. 

Purpose of the meeting was to 
smooth the way for the fifth World 
Movement Congress, scheduled for 
Copenhagen in the summer of 1953. 
Some twenty-five delegates from ten 
countries divided their time equally 
between solving theoretical problems 
connected with world federal govern- 
ment and thrashing out such practical 
matters as finance and organization. 

The decision to give UN reform 
number one priority marks the first 
time the World Movement has acted 
to set a common goal. Recommenda- 
tions from the Conference will be the 
basis for policy discussions at the 
Copenhagen Congress. 

Pilot studies of possible Charter 
changes were set up by the confer- 
ence, with UWF being made respon- 
sible for collecting and collating ideas 
from the U.S., Canada and the Pacific. 
Een Verden in Norway will perform a 
similar function for Europe. Lief Cas- 
person, executive secretary of the 
Norway movement, was made general 
coordinator of both areas. 

Much valuable work was done 
with regard to finances. A sub-com- 
mittee worked out quotas for the mem- 
bers present covering the budget for 
the Copenhagen Congress ($4,500), 
the World Movement’s present oper- 


ating expenses ($7,200) and a pro- 
posed increase in the WMWFG pro- 
gram ($5,400). 

Concurrently, the conference 
adopted a stricter attitude on financial 
support. All dues and the increased 
program quotas must be paid by April 
1, 1953. The Copenhagen quota must 
be promised by January 1 and paid by 
June 30, 1953. 

UWF members at the conference 
included Mrs. W. W. Bray, chairman 
of the finance committee of the Na- 
tional Executive Council, who con- 
ducted several organization workshops 
at the conference; Miss Mary Hone, 
formerly of the National Executive 
Council and now a temporary volun- 
teer on the World Movement staff; and 
Edison Dick of Chicago representing 
the National Executive Committee. 
Mr. Dick, in reporting to the Execu- 
tive Committee, commented particu- 
larly on the close and improved co- 
operation between the WM and its 
constituent members. 


e London Conference 


The second Parliamentary Con- 
ference on World Government is be- 
ing held in London September 21-26. 
The conference will mark the first 
meeting of the World Assoc. of Parli- 
amentarians for World Government, 
a group formed at the conclusion of 
the first London Parliamentary con- 
ference last September. 

At the first London Conference 
last year resolutions were adopted 
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unanimously on the powers and prin- 
ciples of a world government and the 
need for a world authority to develop 
man’s economic resources. The second 
conference will decide on_ political 
program and strategy to carry these 
principles into effect. 

Dean Paul Shipman Andrews, the 
Rev. Donald Harrington and Harry 
Hollins, III, will attend the conference 
as representatives of UWF. Other 


The World Movement is a 
lusty, growing young child, des- 
tined to make its mark in this 
world in our own day and age. 
Under the sensitive guidance of 
Mac McLean (former executive di- 
rector of UWF of Pittsburgh), it 
has made very real progress this 
past year and is now in a position 
to achieve new tangible, visible 
results. 

The August 1-10 Planning 
Conference of the World Move- 
ment in Holland was a great suc- 
cess. It was held at the Ulenpas 
International School in a seven- 
teenth century chateau near Arn- 
hem, and attended by 25-30 dele- 
gates representing 10 countries. We 
arrived with differing—and rather 
positive—ideas on what the role of 
the World Movement should be 
during the coming year. In spite 
of this, we left with great respect 
for the sincerity and loyalty of each 
individual toward our federalist 
goal, and with the complete agree- 
ment on a definite, specific pro- 
gram. We are all directing our ef- 
forts toward achieving a UN re- 
vision conference by 1955, as a first 
step, and pooling our efforts, our 
ideas and our considerable strength. 
This increased unity provides new 
power. 

Following this productive con- 
ference, the federalist organizations 
of Norway and Denmark (both 
called “One World”) invited me 
to their countries on a_ speak- 
ing tour. I first went to Oslo, 
to attend a meeting jointly spon- 
sored by Een Verden and the Nor- 
wegian United Nations Associa- 


UWF members at the Conference will 
include Judge and Mrs. Ralph Rich- 
ards of Clearwater, Florida, Robert 
Reno of Concord, N. H., and Mrs. 
Clarice Blumenthal of New York City. 


e UN Day 


UN Day, October 24, marks the 
seventh anniversary of the United 
Nations. UWF, along with 100 other 
national organizations, will take part 
in ceremonies and special programs 
commemorating the date in 1945 by 
which a majority of the present mem- 
bers of the UN had approved the 
Charter. 

Part of this year’s program will 
be promotion of a plan to make UN 
Day a world holiday on which “every 


by Mrs. W. W. Bray 


tion, addressed by Trygve Lie and 
Major Gen. H. Riiser-Larsen, presi- 
dent of the World Movement. It 
made no small impression on me 
to see over 800 people in the audi- 
ence, and to watch in amazed 
silence while 160 of them signed 
up as new members of Een Verden 
following a plea from Riiser-Larsen. 

The excellent publicity given 
the Trygve Lie meeting was not 
surprising, but the amount of pub- 
licity received by both “One 
World” organizations was a revela- 
tion. A press conference was held 
the next morning for Max Habicht, 
one of our federalists from Geneva, 
Riiser-Larsen and myself, during 
the course of which it became 
quite apparent that Norwegian re- 
porters are well informed on fed- 
eralism and that their cooperation 
is of a high order. 

My tour then took me to Hor- 
ten, south of Oslo, and then on to 
Denmark for another well-attended 
press conference at Copenhagen 
and speaking engagements at Aar- 
hus, Aalborg and Odense. The 
response of the people in all in- 
stances was heartwarming. There 
was far less of the “Yes, but” atti- 
tude, and far more of “Tell us what 
we can do.” This may be partly 
due to the fact that these people 
know all too well what war is like, 
and are perhaps a little more ready 
to do everything possible to pre- 
vent another one. They have not 
forgotten and are not likely soon to 
forget, what it means to be occu- 
pied. 

I returned to Amsterdam. Mac 
McLean and I then went on to 


single human being in the world can 
celebrate in unison.” Frank L. Weil, 
chairman of the National Citizens 
Committee for UN Day, on August 
14 urged the United States to take 
the lead in this project. He asserted 
this was the best way to counteract 
propaganda against the United Na- 
tions and at the same time show other 
people of the world this country’s “de- 
sire to promote peace.” 


e Attacks on UNESCO 


Attacks of increasing intensity on 
the UN’s Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization prompted a 
charge on Sept. 5 by Paul Hoffman, 
industrialist who headed Eca and is 
now president of the Ford Foundation, 


Reflections on the World Movement 


Geneva to attend the World Fed- 
eration of United Nations Associa- 
tions’ annual meeting. It was the 
first time the World Movement had 
sent official observers, and we were 
both well-impressed with the high 
calibre of delegates present, as well 
as with their cooperative attitude 
toward us. We met and talked with 
representatives from many differ- 
ent countries, and left with the feel- 
ing that on both sides there is bet- 
ter understanding of the fact that 
we all firmly believe in the United 
Nations and are vitally concerned 
with giving it the strongest pos- 
sible support. There is evidence 
that the national organizations of 
both groups can and will be of 
greater mutual assistance in the 
future in the important job of in- 
creasing public interest and sup- 
port. 
At present the degree of prog- 
ress and success in each country 
varies with current conditions, the 
kind of program being followed 
and most of all the number of peo- 
ple of conviction willing to give of 
themselves. 

Nothing made a deeper im- 
pression on me than the fact that 
everywhere the degree of success 
achieved was the direct result of 
the amount of effort produced by 
individual working federalists. This 
same yardstick applies to all alike. 

The progress being made in 
Europe is most encouraging, both 
to them and to us. But the fact re- 
mains that they are trusting us in 
the U.S. for some vanguard action. 
I am confident we will not fail 
them. 
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that “this is the beginning of book 
burning.” 

Mr. Hoffman made his remark 
following a decision by the Los An- 
geles School Board to drop a ninety- 
six page UNESCO guide from the school 
curriculum. Entitled “The ‘E’ in 
UNESCO,” the booklet told teachers 
how to explain the work of the UN to 
their students. It had been under at- 
tack in Los Angeles for over a year 
because, in the words of its critics, it 
subverted patriotism for a one-world 
philosophy. 

The Los Angeles attack is no iso- 
lated instance. Both the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and the American Le- 
gion at their annual conventions this 
summer passed resolutions demanding 
an investigation of uNEsco. Such self- 
styled patriotic organizations as the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, The American Flag Committee, 
Liberty Belles, Americanism Defense 
League and Keep America Free Com- 
mittee have actively denounced 
UNESCO on every possible occasion. 
The American Association for the 
United Nations reported this year that 
100 fewer schools took part in its UN 
essay contest because of “fear of par- 
ticipating in anything dealing with the 
United Nations.” 


The situation was serious enough 
that the National Education Associa- 
tion, representing 950,000 public 
school teachers, on June 29 devoted 
almost the entire opening day of its 
annual convention to discussion of 
various aspects of the problem. 

One NEA commission, headed by 
Dr. John W. Davis, president of West 
Virginia State College, described the 
opposition to teaching about UNESCO 
as “frequently based on the false as- 
sumption that support of such an in- 
ternational body would necessarily 
transcend the obligation of loyalty to 
the United States. The pattern of at- 
tack follows closely the line of attack 
on public education with many mis- 
statements of facts and errors of inter- 
pretation of motives, policies and prac- 
tices of UNESCO and it supporters.” 

One series of UNEsco pamphlets 
has come under fire almost continu- 
ously since the nation wide opposition 
began. Called “Towards World Under- 
standing,” it is made up of reports of 
international seminars where educa- 
tors from different nations studied 
problems relating to education for in- 
ternational understanding. Pamphlet 
No. V makes it clear that “the views 
expressed are not, of course, the offi- 
cial views of UNESCO, nor are they 
necessarily acceptable to all members 
of the group.” Despite this denial the 
United States National Commission 
for uNEsco this year felt it necessary 
to publish an eight-page defense of the 
series. 

Defense of unEsco has been hard 
hitting. Anne O'Hare McCormick, THE 


to the Ulenpas Planning Conference. 


Dr. George Bellander (left), member of the Nordic World 
Federalist Cooperative Council, with Edison Dick, member of 
UWF’s National Executive Council and official UWF delegate 


New York TiMEs columnist, wrote on 
June 30 that “the groups attacking 
UNESCO are using it to undermine the 
whole concept of the United Nations. 
They assume that any attempt to in- 
troduce an international point of view 
in the schools undermines loyalty to 
the United States.” 

Miss McCormick defended uNEsco 
against charges of communism and 
atheism, pointing out “The Soviet 
Union will have nothing to do with the 
organization,” and “religious leaders 
of all faiths—Catholics, Protestants, 
Jews, Moslems—have actively partici- 
pated in its work.” 

Dr. Luther H. Evans, Librarian 
of Congress, and chairman of the 
United States National Commission 
for UNESCO, termed the charges against 
uNnEscO false and “something we can- 
not let pass without challenge.” He 
denied that UNESCO in any way was 
“undermining our sense of national 
patriotism.” 

The American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors and the American 
Association of University Women have 
joined in unEsco’s defense, the latter 
group preparing a kiof materials on 
the UN and unesco for use of mem- 
bers in combating the attacks. 


e Asian Congress 


A four-day Asian Congress for 
World Federation will open in Hiro- 
shima, Japan, site of the first atomic 
bombing, November 3. 

Lord Boyd-Orr, Nobel Peace 
Prize winner in 1950 and former presi- 


Ulenpas Candids 


Monica Wingate, chairman of the Executive Committee of the 


World Movement, confers with Major General H. Riiser-Larsen, 
K.C.B., president of the World Movement and chairman of its 


Council, at the Ulenpas Conference. 
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dent of the World Movement for 
World Federal Government, will lead 
a contingent from the West to the 
parley being sponsored jointly by Ja- 
pan’s Union for World Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Japanese Parliamen- 
tary Committee for World Federation. 

The Asian conference will be the 
first of its kind ever held outside of 
Europe. Its sponsors hope to contrib- 
ute to the development of the world 
federation movement in Asia and to 
establish closer cooperation between 
Eastern and Western federalist move- 
ments. 

The conference will attempt to 
formulate “The Hiroshima Declara- 
tion” of principles. It will also examine 
the different approaches to world fed- 
eration and will take up methods of 
establishing closer ties among the peo- 
ples of Asia. 

Three other meetings are being 
planned in connection with the Asian 
Congress. In Nagasaki, the Union for 
World Federal Government in co- 
operation with the World Federation 
Council of Nagasaki, will hold The 
Asian Congress for Cultural Prob- 
lems, Nov. 8-9. A world trade confer- 
ence is scheduled for Osaka, Nov. 
11-12, and The Congress of Asian 
Economic Questions for Tokyo, Nov. 
14-15. 

Most expenses of foreign guests, 
other than travel to and from Japan, 
will be covered by the sponsors. This 
includes conference fees, living ex- 
penses during the Hiroshima and Na- 
gasaki Congresses, and possibly Osaka 
and Tokyo, and train travel between 
the meetings. 

As representatives of UWF at a 
number of meetings will be Mr. and 
Mrs. Ronald McLaughlin. General 
Riiser-Larsen and MacLean McLean 
will also attend the meetings as rep- 
resentatives of the World Movement. 


e Connally Pans WG 


The International Parliamentary 
Union on September 2 at Berne, Swit- 
zerland, approved by a vote of 219 to 
46, United States delegates abstaining, 
a resolution urging closer cooperation 
between member nations. 

United States objections arose 
over the vagueness of the wording of 
the resolution which called for limits 
to state sovereignty in the interest of 
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all nations concerned. The exact limits 
were not specified. 


Earlier at the meeting U. S. Sen- 
ator Tom Connally (Dem., Texas), 
who will retire from office January 1, 
opposed world government, saying 
that “if there had been one-world gov- 
ernment, the Continental Congress, 
French Revolution and the Latin 
American republics would not have 
been possible.” A united world would 
have been too much for these people 
to combat. 


The chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee said free 
governments must resist every at- 
tempted expansion of autocratic exec- 
utive power as contrasted with the 


power of the people. How, he did not 
say. 


e Irony in Japan 


Supporters of the United Nations 
in Japan are running into one of the 
truly ironic situations of the post-war 
world. 


According to a dispatch by Henry 
S. Hayward to the Christian Science 
Monitor of Sept. 3, the Japanese tend 
to view UN membership and Japanese 
rearmament as concurrent problems. 

Membership in the UN, many 
Japanese feel, entails military respon- 
sibilities which would lead to rearma- 
ment. It is recognized that some UN 
members are without defenses, but 
membership on that basis is regarded 
as accepting an inferior position 
among nations. 

What stands in the way of re- 
armament is the new Japanese Con- 
stitution which “forever renounces 
war” and declares “land, sea and air 
forces as well as other war potential, 
never will be maintained.” The provi- 
sion is still popular in war-shattered 
Japan. Consequently proponents of 
membership in the UN are pessimistic 
about their chances of holding public 
support during forthcoming elections. 

But the situation at home isn’t 
their only reason for pessimism. 

Jacob A. Malik, Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Minister, made it quite clear 
on Sept. 10 at the United Nations that 
his country would veto all applicants 
to the UN until the West accepted the 
Soviet proposal for the blanket ad- 
mittance of fourteen countries. Of 
these, five—Albania, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, Outer Mongolia and Rumania— 
are Soviet-dominated. The others in- 
clude Austria, Ceylon, Finland, Ire- 
land, Italy, Jordan, Libya, Nepal and 
Portugal. Japan, Laos, Cambodia, Red 
China and Viet Nam, all of whom 


have applied for admission, and West- 
ern Germany, which has not, are not 
included in the Soviet plan. 

The United States objects to en 
bloc admission on principle and be- 
cause it does not include Japan or 
Western Germany. Its position is sup- 
ported by a majority of the Security 
Council but is losing ground in the 
General Assembly, where the Latin 
American countries want Italy ad- 
mitted and the Arab countries, Jordan 
and Libya. 


e Group Studies Charter 


A recommendation that a special 
committee should continue to study 
the UN Charter with a view to making 
recommendations for revisions by 1955 
was adopted by the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Clubs at its 1952 biennial con- 
vention in Boston, June 29-July 4. 

The special committee, which be- 
gan its study following the organiza- 
tion’s tenth biennial convention two 
years ago, is directed to reports its 
findings at the next convention in St. 
Louis in 1954. 

At the Boston meeting it was also 
recommended that the study of the 
pamphlet “Proposals for Strengthen- 
ing Peace” be continued in the group’s 
international relations program. 


e Teachers Unite 


A new world organization repre- 
senting three million teachers was 
formed in Copenhagen, Denmark 
August 1. Called World Confedera- 
tion of the Teaching Profession 
(wcotp), it is made up of three 
former groups: the International Fed- 
eration of Secondary Teachers, the In- 
ternational Federation of Teachers’ 
Association and the World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession. 

Dr. William Russell of Teachers 
College, Columbia, and past president 
of World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession, was chiefly responsible 
for the birth of the wcorp. The first 
president is Ronald Gould of the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers of England 
and Wales. Dr. Karl Karre, president 
of the International Federation of 
Secondary Teachers, is vice-president. 

Under the present plan of “con- 
federation” members will vote within 
their own regional group only, the 
groups being four: the Pacific, U.S.A., 
Europe and the Near East, and India- 
Africa. This is a compromise arrange- 
ment which the United States group 
wants to do away with in favor of a 
genuine world setup. 
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Background Memo on Elections and World Government 


by HARRY HOLLINS, Ill 


During the coming weeks, election campaigns throughout the nation will precipitate a serious discussion among 
thousands of Americans on the most crucial problems of our day. The ultimate answers to most of these prob- 
lems can be found only if the problems are related to the establishment of enforceable law on the war level. 
Here Harry Hollins, lll, new executive vice-president of UWF, examines domestic and world problems as they 
relate to the furtherance of the cause of world government. (Copies of this Memo may be obtained from UWF’s 


National Office. 2¢ each plus postage.) 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 


1) Taxes and World Government 
In the single fiscal year 1951-52, two-thirds of all 
Federal taxes were expended for our current armament 
program, exclusive of foreign economic aid and Veterans’ 
Administration costs. Translated into dollars, this means: 
$260 per capita 
$1300 per family of five 
$666,000 per town of 25,000 
$26,000,000 per town of 100,000 
Any appreciable reduction of taxes in a world of con- 
tinuing lawlessness is quite obviously out of the question. 
Reduction of taxes and the survival of the capitalistic 
system itself are inseparable in this age from the establish- 
ment of world government. 


2) Concentration of Power in Washington and World 
Government 

Military preparedness in the atomic age necessitates 
concentration of power in Washington. This will continue 
just so long as nations, or blocks of nations, must rely 
on their own armaments for their security. Any substantial 
return of power to the States must await a small but sig- 
nificant transfer of power to a revised United Nations. 
Our own Federal system will continue to be threatened 
until federalism is extended to the international level. 


FOREIGN POLICY PROBLEMS 


1) NATO and World Government 

The extreme difficulties of holding together an alliance 
of heterogeneous nations for any length of time are well 
known. NATO, the military alliance upon which we rely 
to stop further Soviet aggression in the West, is no excep- 
tion. The best and perhaps only hope for holding Nato 
together is to give it a goal which would justify the con- 
tinuing sacrifices that will be called for. That goal can be 
no less than the attainment of enduring peace through 
enforceable world law. 


2) Psychological Warfare and World Government 

The war of ideas cannot afford to wait for a good 
idea any more than NaTo can afford to wait for a worthy 
goal. But the Psychological Warfare Board cannot use the 


idea of freedom from foreign domination, secured by 
enforceable world law, until this goal is made a part of 
American foreign policy. 


3) Negotiations From Strength and World Government 

The purpose of our rearmament plan, aside from the 
military containment of Russia, is to place us in a position 
of military strength from which we may initiate serious 
negotiations for an over-all settlement with the Soviet 
Union. Many informed people believe that within the near 
future we will be reaching our maximum military strength 
relative to Russia. 

It seems clear that before we can start serious negotia- 
tions, however, we must first determine what our ultimate 
objective is—in other words, for what we are going to 
negotiate. Can we ever again afford a settlement which 
does not include the means to enforce its terms? Can we 
ever rely on “means” which fall short of the institutions 
of government? 


4) Freedom of the Soviet Dominated Areas of Eastern 
Europe and World Government 

This goal has already been accepted by both Presi- 
dential candidates. Would not this policy, however, have 
far more power in its appeal to the people of the domi- 
nated areas, if simultaneously we commit ourselves to give 
the United Nations those powers of government necessary 
to insure the continuance of the freedom when attained? 
The people of Poland, for instance, must be weary of being 
freed by the West and the East. By making this other 
commitment, we would also destroy the power of the 
false propaganda of the Soviet Government concerning 
American “imperialism.” 


5) A “Dynamic” Foreign Policy and World Government 

Both Presidential candidates agree that the negative 
policy of containment must be supplemented by a “dyna- 
mic” policy—in other words, a policy of motion. The 
minute we adopt a policy of “motion,” however, we must 
know where we are going. 

It is clear that there is no new place to move to on 
the world level except to order under enforceable world 
law. All else has been tried and failed. This goal would 
truly be “dynamic.” No other goal will. 


States foreign policy. 


It should be noted that while the ultimate answer to many of these questions must await the attainment of - 
limited world government, a great strengthening of our moral position in the world, and hence of our military po- 
tential, will occur at the exact moment when the objective of enforceable world law is made fundamental to United 
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Sixteen Field Workers 


Meet in Pittsburgh for Conference 


GROUP FORMS COMMITTEE FOR CLOSER STAFF LIAISON 


Sixteen field and staff workers 
from twenty-one states and the Na- 
tional Office met in Pittsburgh August 
12-14 to discuss better techniques of 
revitalizing some chapters and organ- 
izing others in new areas. The Field 
Conference recommended that the 
study of the UN Charter revision be 
implemented on the local level by: 
1) study groups; 2) joint conference 
groups in the community; 3) educa- 
tional meetings such as mock review 
conferences. 

It also recommended that a na- 
tional calendar of events be adopted 
at each General Assembly to include 
all National Executive Council meet- 
ings, U.N. week, World Government 
Sunday, the following General Assem- 
bly and Field Conferences. 

Other topics discussed included 
ways of “securing more top-flight 
speakers and new literature needed. 

In conclusion the group formed 
the Staff Committee, composed of 
branch and area staff members with 
ex-officio membership for national 
staff members and the chairman of the 
National Field Conference. The func- 
tion of the Staff Committee will be to 
exchange ideas and experiences and 
to make recommendations within the 
area of staff activity. It selected as 
chairman UWF’s executive director, 
Helen Shuford. 


e Feds in the News 


ELEANOR WEar, former ‘state 
branch secretary for UWF of Penn- 
sylvania, has taken the position of 
UWF’s National Field Secretary in 
New York. 

Connected with UWF in Penn- 
sylvania for five years, Miss Wear has 
also been recording secretary and 
field secretary at the branch office in 
Harrisburg. Miss Wear is a graduate 
of Wellesley College. She replaces 
Mary ELLEN Mackay who had agreed 
to fill the position until Miss Wear was 
available. Miss Mackay will continue 
part-time at National working on lit- 
erature pieces. 

* * * 


Tide, the advertising trade mag- 
azine, featured an article on Law- 
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RENCE S. Mayers, UWF member 
from New York, in the August 1 issue. 

Mr. Mayers is president of L. & 
C. Mayers Co., Inc., New York, im- 
porters. 


The next two months present 
every UWF member with a double 
opportunity for constructive action. 

First, your national officers 
strongly urge that you make your 
services available to help get the 
vote out on election day. You can 
do this either through your local 
party organization or by joining the 
various independent committees 
which are springing up all over the 
country. 

Second, we urge that each of 
you use this election period to show 
how closely the idea of world fed- 
eralism is related to the great prob- 
lems and issues of the day. (See 
page 8.) The relationship should be 
stressed in our contacts with can- 
didates, newspaper editors, com- 
munity leaders, to your friends, and 
to all who have as yet not firmly 
grasped the fact that the big issue 
of our time is workable government 
for the world community. 

NC 


For the past two years Mr. May- 
ers has combined interest in world 
peace with business to the profit of 
both. Essay contests for high school 


NATIONAL STAFF ADDITIONS 


Three new members of UWF’s National Staff—left to right—are William H. Rodd, Wash- 
ington legislative director; Harry Hollins, Ill, executive vice-president; and the Rev. 
Rodney Shaw, National field representative. (See story on page 2.) 


students on “What can I do to bring 
about a permanent state of peace in 
the world?” have proved good public 
relations for the company. They have 
also helped to counter the impression 
among many students that American 
businessmen want war. 

According to Tide, the Mayers’ 
award has been made an annual event. 
The National Educational Assn. has 
given its support and this year over 
3,000 high schools joined in. Starting 
next year the company might extend 
the contest to students in India. 

Among the judges are UWF’'s 
president, NorMAN Cousins; Senator 
Wayne Morse (Rep., Ore.), and Su- 
preme Court Justice Wittiam O. 
Douc.tas, a vice president of UWF. 


* * * 


In line with the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee (see page 
2), National staff members have initi- 
ated the fall membership drive in the 
following manner. 

A daughter, Lucy Winton, was 
born on August 5 to Mr. and Mrs. 
Epwarp W. McVirrty. Mr. McVitty is 
UWF’s national field director and Mrs. 
McVitty, the former Marion Etch- 
everry, was until June 1951 assistant 
to the president of UWF. 

A son, Kyle Crosby, was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. ANDREW S. CriCHTON 
on September 11 (and, we might add, 
as THE FEDERALIST went to press). Mr. 
Crichton is editor of THE FEDERALIST. 
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WASHINGTON COLUMN 


by JOHN WILCOFF 


“If we had enough time we could take every child 
born into this world and educate him to the need for world 
government, but the fact is that we don’t and we can't.” 

This sort of thoughtful impatience is characteristic of 
the straightforward approach William H. Rodd, the 
newly-appointed Washington legislative director of UWF, 
brings to the job at hand. 

Patently, Rodd argues, we do not have the slowly 
unwinding centuries that were available to a less pre- 
cipitate era for the solution of its gigantic and perplexing 
problems. We must work fast, but we must work adroitly. 
We must reach with the proper message, the right people 
at the right place at the right time—and that time, inci- 
dentally, must be as soon as possible since never has the 
need for world government been more urgent nor has 
UWF been poised at a more critical and hopeful point in 
its five-year history. 

Thus Bill Rodd brings to Washington the zest and 
drive of a college halfback (which indeed he was not too 
many years ago at Shadyside Academy, Kiski Prep and 
Penn. State). This he couples with the sound understand- 
ing and mature outlook of a man who has known the 
horrors of war and knows how to do something about 
them. 

The war looms large in Bill Rodd’s background. 
Indeed how could it not when almost one-fifth of his 32 
years were devoted exclusively to it—to its physical pain 
and to the spiritual strengthening that Bill found in war? 
The war interrupted his studies at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, hospitalized him for a year as the result of a train- 
ing accident at a Texas air field, and sent him back to 
America in 1945 on a hospital ship, the victim of action 
during the British 8th army crossing of the Po River in 
the northern Italian campaign. Above all the war gave 
him his first deep-seated awareness of the basis right in- 
herent in world federalism. 

But a confirmed federalist, even with youth and vigor 
and the enlightening experiences of world war, is not 
necessarily an ideal legislative director. He has to know 
something about the everyday ways of the world, too, a 
qualification Bill fits admirably. 

Soon after graduation from Pittsburgh Bill joined the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company. In less than four 
years he was made director of the farm insurance depart- 
ment at Liberty’s Mutual home office in Boston, where he 
acquired vital organizational ability and an important in- 
sight into the ways and means of business. 

In the winter of 1950, at the persuasion of his friend, 
Mac McLean, then executive director of the UWF Pitts- 
burgh Area Council, Bill left Liberty Mutual to become 
Pennsylvania field director. When Mac left for Amsterdam 
to become secretary general of the World Movement, Bill 
took over as director of the Pittsburgh area. 

To these UWF posts as to his most recent appoint- 
ment Bill Rodd brings a fresh invigorating approach and 
an ability for translating sound, mature thinking into 
strong enthusiastic action. With his wife Elizabeth, a 
psychologist and former Captain in the Wacs, Bill is doing 
his best to make two more federalist converts out of the 
Rodd children, Tommy, six, and Rebecca, one and a half. 
There might not be time to reach all the children in the 
world, Bill says, but he has the time for his own. 


JOHN WILCOFF is a script writer for NBC in New York City. 
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[Copies of this may be obtained from the National office. 2¢ each plus postage.] 
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GOVERNMENT—WHICH WAY? 
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mbly 
action! 


ing quasi legis- 


ne vote. 
1g aggression through giv- 
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through U.N. spe- 


able standards; no enforce- 


nations by voluntary agree- 


Support and develop U.N. into a limited World 
Federation by Charter revision. 


Universal Federation. Represents and acts on in- 
dividuals, primarily. 


Universal if | Less as last resort, if great 
majority ready. 


Aggression, plus “right” to arm beyond require- 
ments for internal policing. 


Prevent preparation for aggression through dis- 
armament of nations, safeguarded by inspection 
and enforcement. Suppress aggression. 


Arrest individual violators. 


Civilian inspectors and police backed by U.N. 
armed forces. 


U.N. executive department responsible to U.N. 
legislature. 


Assembly become real legislative body or bodies; 
Security Council a veto-free executive; court 
given compulsory powers (over individuals also). 


Weighted by population, economic development, 
education, etc. 


Eliminate completely. 
U.N. given carefully defined and limited, but di- 
rect, taxing power for limited powers noted above. 


Citizenship in U.N. Federation in addition to na- 
tional citizenship. 


Large-scale voluntary program through U.N. spe- 
cialized agencies. ° 


Protect against unjust action by U.N., not by 
national governments. 


No interference. 


Process safeguarded and difficult but no veto. 


Prevent war by enforceable disarmament of all 
nations, preferably before World War III. 


Establish Federal Union within U.N. 
Regional Federation. 


Probably only seventeen “advanced democracies.” 
(English-speaking nations plus Western Europe.) 


Control over arms, trade, immigration, citizen- 
ship, currency, etc. 


Broad powers, similar to those of U. S. Federal 
Government. 


Arrest individual violators.*® 


Civilian police backed by Federal Union armed 
forces. 


Federal Union executive. 


Federal government, much like U. S. 


Based largely on population. 
No veto in Federal Union. 
Similar to U. S. Government. 


Citizenship in new Federal Union in addition to 
national citizenship. 


Usual governmental powers within the Federal 
Union. 


Full enforcement of Civil Rights within the Fed- 
eral Union. 


Within Federation, common currency, common 
citizenship, no tariff barriers. 


Process safeguarded and difficult but no veto. 


Safeguard individual freedom in the political 
democracies. 


*AUC would not prevent war by enforcement (ex- 
cept war between its member nations). It would 
attempt to prevent war between Russia and the West 
by making the Federal Union so strong militarily that 
Russia would not dare attack. 
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Congressman Javits 


At a time of full employment and record levels of 
gross national product and personal income, our people 
are, nevertheless, ridden by the twin fears of war and of 
inflation induced by defense preparations. This is the 
number one frustration of our country and our time. The 
challenge is a real one, for our people know that histor- 
ically arms races have led to war. They want very much 
to see that the present arms race—necessary as we con- 
sider it to be—nevertheless reverses this historical maxim. 

As we look around the world, and examine particu- 
larly the problems of American foreign policy, we see yet 
other major reasons for frustration. The struggle in Korea 
is the most striking example. Its heavy toll in casualties 
and its essentially indeterminate nature trouble us very 
much. We know that it is critically necessary to stop armed 
and lawless aggression wherever it starts as it did in Korea. 
Yet having stopped the aggression, we cannot see clearly 
the next step, other than the continuing process of keep- 
ing it stopped. 

In the Far East, the Communist peril is grave in 
Indo-China, Malaya and Hong Kong. Yet as the people 
indigenous to these lands fight against communism, their 
fight is coupled with a feeling of intense nationalism and 
a strong will for national existence—and this despite the 
fact that such feelings'may only lead to the creation of 
weak and strife-ridden states and tend to improve the 
Communists’ chances of success. Through the pressure 
upon these border areas the whole of South and Southeast 
Asia is put in peril, yet the efforts to organize a Pacific Pact 
for the defense of that area are lacking and the deeply 
rooted fear of outmoded colonialism and the wishful 
thinking that somehow this area may be neutral between 
the East and the West, add a further frustration to the 
free world’s position there. 

In the Near East, rampant nationalism in the Arab 
countries, the wages of generations of poverty, illiteracy 
and disease there, and, finally apparent unwillingness to 


“Federalism Offers a Positive Answer to Americans” is the text of an 
address made by Rep. Jacob K. Javits (Rep-Lib, New York) before 
UWF of Westport (Conn.), August 10th. 
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Federalism Offers 


A Positive Answer 
To Americans 


JACOB K, JAVITS 


make peace with Israel have created an almost complete 
defense vacuum. While we favor self-determination in this 
area and a release from the remains of territorial or colonial 
administration, we are deeply concerned by the apparent 
inability or lack of will of the Arab peoples there to or- 
ganize to defend freedom. 


The American Dilemma 


The list of foreign policy frustrations could be ex- 
tended in these and other areas but the evidence would 
only be cumulative. It is well to consider our activities in 
the economic field and in the field of education and in- 
formation within the same context. Trade needs vitally 
to be expanded in the free world and investment for the 
development of the underdeveloped areas to be greatly 
increased. The pull of communism is in its spurious prom- 
ises to peoples ridden by chronic poverty. United Nations’ 
experts tell us that about $10,000,000,000 of external in- 
vestment per year in underdeveloped areas will improve 
living standards 2 per cent a year. Yet the general economic 
stringency throughout the free world, caused by inade- 
quate production and the needs of defense mobilization 
plus the network of trade and economic restrictions and 
the absence of conditions to inspire in private capital the 
confidence to invest abroad on any large scale, makes our 
efforts at economic assistance in the underdeveloped areas, 
though laudable and encouraging, completely inadequate. 


In the field of education and information the Commu- 
nist lies, even those so blatant as the “germ warfare” lie, 
appear to gain far more currency than the truth about 
the objectives of the free peoples. This is an added frus- 
tration which our people find hard to understand. 


Finally, in the field of international action, efforts 
to control the use of atomic and other weapons of mass 
destruction under international auspices are confounded 
and in suspense as a result of Communist sabotage. The 
failure ofe these efforts demonstrates two central and 
tragic facts. First, that the free peoples find it impossible 
to come to an agreement on atomic weapons’ control with 
the Soviet Union because of the Soviet Union’s fear and 
distrust of the non-Soviet world. Second, that the free 
peoples themselves have no confidence in any agreement 
with the Soviet Union not so hedged around with safe- 
guards and sanctions as to make an agreement itself very 
difficult to attain. 


It is the climate of these dilemmas of the United 
States and the free world which our people deeply feel. 
In these circumstances what they seek is a positive answer. 
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To my mind the great function of the world federalist 
movement is that it offers a positive answer. It is not 
necessary to subscribe to every aspect of the world federal- 
ist’s ideas for this positive answer to be of benefit to the 
free world. The fundamental idea of a world federation 
with limited powers, adequate to make, enforce and inter- 
pret laws to maintain peace and prevent aggression and 
with adequate security forces to implement these limited 
powers, is enough. As a decisive force for peace, it is essen- 
tial to put forward and to keep alive a positive answer. 
In this respect the world federalist movement is identified 
with the great religious, moral and social movements of 
history. From the Judeo-Christian ethic, which taught love 
and justice in a decadent pagan world, to the speculations 
of the political philosophers in the post-renaissance cen- 
turies about representative government and human rights, 
it has always been the positive answer which has won 
out. This is particularly true when mankind is baffled as 
it is today. For this reason alone, the world federalist 
movement needs to be carried on in our own and other 
countries. 


There is a second area of activity for the world fed- 
eralist movement which can come under the heading of 
day-to-day operation and give the movement a dynamic 
and immediate interest in the free world. This activity is 
support for “regionalisms” in the various areas of the world. 


Exit Nationalism 


Though especially in the underdeveloped areas there 
is a great feeling for nationalism, it represents a catch- 
ing-up process. In the main, the world has passed through 
the stage of nationalism and is now ready for the next 
step, regionalism. The beginnings are very clear. We 
find them in Europe in the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization, the Schuman Plan for coal and steel and the 
Council of Europe. In the Americas we find these be- 
ginnings in the Organization of American States, and in 
the Far East we find them in the new network of United 
States security treaties with Japan, the Philippines, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. These regionalisms are the special 
care of the United Nations upon the development of 
whose structure the world federalists properly pin their 
most practical hopes. Such regionalisms, in my opinion, 
represent the essential next step and underpinning for 
any ultimate world federation. Their espousal gives a 
practical basis for day-to-day participation in America’s 
foreign policy. It also serves to demonstrate that fear of 
impairment of essential national sovereignty as a result 
of the world federalist movement is groundless. For the 
regional organizations show how essential national sov- 
ereignty need not be compromised to attain the advantages 
of limited multi-national federation. 

To end on a personal note, not long ago I had a 
letter resulting from the addition of some added territory 
to my Congressional district. My new constituents wrote 
that they were glad that I would represent them because 
of my known interest in the world federalist movement. 
I was able to reply in a way which is appropriately my 
closing note to you. I told them they were fortunate, in- 
deed, to have so noble an idea in which they believed. 
For not only does the positive answer offered by this move- 
ment represent a real contribution to the solution of man- 
kind’s terribly complex problem today, but to believe that 
there is a positive answer to the world’s ills is essential to 
one’s Own spirit in a time of the gravest prospective 
dangers mankind has ever known. 
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“... The free nations must never tire in their search 
for peace. They must always be ready to sit down at the 
conference table, insisting only that any agreement must 
conform to the spirit of our great war-time pledges and 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

“With our friends we will seek patiently and tirelessly 
for the rule of law among nations. That law has been 
written. It is the Charter of the United Nations. It remains 
for every nation to respect it. That is our goal...” 
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“T think we must join other nations in building mil- 
itary, economic and political strength which can gradually 
but surely lessen the relative power of the Soviet Union 
on world events. And I think we must continue to work 
steadily at the frustrating task of putting international 
affairs on a permanent basis of law and order.” 

Adlai Stevenson, Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency, in two campaign 
speeches in Hamtramck and Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., September Ist. 


“Now our greatest program is for world peace. First 
of all, ours is a program for peace in the world. This is a 
program to which we have dedicated ourselves with all our 
hearts. We are determined to avoid a third World War. 
“The foundation of our program for peace is the 
United Nations. I am fully convinced that if we keep 
working at it the United Nations will become what it is 
intended to be—the parliament of man and the federation 
of the world. That’s what we are looking forward to.” 
Harry S. Truman before the Democratic 
National Convention, July 26th. 
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RONALD C. McLAUGHLIN 
UWF of Minnesota 


It is strange to be faced with a decision about the 
rearmament of Japan—we who have worked for the peace- 
ful rebuilding of that war-torn nation, we who encouraged 
and applauded its renunciation of military might, as ex- 
pressed in the Japanese Constitution. That we should be 
asked to make that decision is in itself an expression of 
futility, a bitter recollection of the failure of the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact and the disillusionment which has ultimately 
followed all voluntary attempts at curtailing or abolishing 
arms. 


This much is clear—such a decision can be made only 
in the light of how the individual, how the nation, how 
mankind itself decides the much greater issue: world order 
under law or world anarchy. If we have no real hope for 
anything but a continuation of the power struggle, then 
we have no right to deny Japan her military forces and the 
illusion of security which we ourselves would not give up. 

However, if it is our intention to strive resolutely for 
the enforceable disarmament of all nations under world 
law—a disarmed Japan could play a brave role in this 
endeavor. Such an effort will require all the faith of which 
mankind is capable. We can ill afford to destroy any of 
that faith. 


ANDRE SCHENKER 
Chairman of Political Action Committee 
UWF of Connecticut 


The United States should neither promote or oppose 
the rearmament of Japan. 

During the present cold war it would serve our na- 
tional interest, and it would also temporarily serve the 
cause of world peace, to have Japan rearm. A militarily 
strong Japan would be a check upon communism in the 
Far East, and would release American troops now sta- 
tioned there. Evidently if actual war were to break out, the 
armament of Japan might loom to even greater importance. 

On the other hand, Japan is nominally a sovereign 
state. If that sovereignty is to be in any way curbed, that 
should be done by the United Nations, not by the United 
States. At least to a slight degree we have weakened our 
position in the world and in the United Nations by appear- 
ing to dictate to other countries what their foreign, mili- 


tary and economic policies should be. Promotion of Jap- 


anese armament by the United States might well 
strengthen the anti-American parties in Japan and there- 
fore play into Communist hands. 

The friendship of Japan must come first; the arma- 
ment of Japan only second. We must have friends within 
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Should the U. S. Promote 
Or Oppose the Rearmament 


Of Japan? Why? 


the United Nations, not peoples who resent our inter- 
ference. 

Despite our general desire for world disarmament it 
may be well for us to look with satisfaction upon Japanese 
rearmament, but not to promote it—there is a difference. 


DAVID G. SPRAGUE 
UWF of Washington 


Few believe a rearmed and completely sovereign 
Japan would be a trustworthy neighbor. Therefore, the best 
answer to Japanese rearmament, according to several West 
Coast candidates for Congress, is a Pacific Pact like NaTo, 
with an international army. Strong influences make the 
quick achievement of this project doubtful. Most important 
is the war legacy of bitter anti-Japanese feeling in Asia. 
Another is Japan’s own reluctance to undertake a burden- 
some arms program which might create a new military 
junta. Moreover, the new Asiatic nations, following India, 
will not be forced into a choice between East and West 
at this time. Asians themselves might also ask to what 
extent the U.S. Senate would commit materiel and ground 
troops to guarantee their remote borders. 

The Pacific Pact, then, will not soon provide the safe 
conditions for Japanese rearmament. Japan’s membership 
in the UN or participation in any UN police force is also 
unlikely due to the veto. 

The wise policy would now appear to favor the 
development of a stable, prosperous and confident Japan. 
The presence of U. S. troops is not an important issue in 
Japan at present. UN forces in Korea provide security 
for the area. 

Consequently we have time to seek a Pacific Pact and 
(1) a genuine and permanent UN police force to resist 
aggression; (2) disarmament under UN law. These are the 
only means to divert the pressures which, otherwise, will 
eventually bring about the dangerous course of national 
rearmament for Japan. 


NEXT MONTH’S QUESTION: 


“I am concerned at the rapidity with which pub- 
lic support for the UN is slipping away . . . this trend, 
if long continued, will destroy the vitality of the 
UN-—as an idea and as an institution.” (Porter Mc- 
Keever, former director of the public information 
office at the U. S. Mission to the UN, before the UN 
Correspondents Assoc., June 11.) : 


What should individuals and 
organizations be doing to increase 
public support for the United Na- 
tions? 


Address your answer to: THE FEDERALIST 
UWF, 125 Broad St., New York 4 
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The Federalist Reader 


@ The United Nations and Power Poli- 


tics by John MacLaurin: Harper & 
Bros., Publishers, New York; 458 pp., 
$6. 


At a time when attacks on the 
UN are so widespread it is good to 
have a book as thoughtful and well 
documented and as unhesitatingly in- 
ternationalist as this one is. 

John MacLaurin is the pseudonym 
for a well known teacher, UNESCO con- 
sultant and student of international 
organization. He has written before 
with considerable scholarship and 
acumen on the League of Nations, 
and he has again turned in a job 
which does credit to his head and 
heart and which is a book every fed- 
eralist should read. 

Mr. MacLaurin surveys the two 
major problems which confront the 
world—the struggle of the oppressed 
and underprivileged everywhere for 
a better life and world anarchy; and 
concludes that only foreign policies 
which adhere to the principles and ob- 
ligations of the UN can solve them. 
He finds that the Western powers 
have not followed such a policy up to 
now. We have used the UN simply 
as a pawn in the great game of power 
politics which threatens the world 
with disaster. 

Mr. MacLaurin is anxious to cor- 
rect the widely held notion that the 
United States has always acted in the 
UN with charity and high-minded- 
ness. He finds, for example, that our 
actions with regard to the disposition 
of the Italian colonies, the control of 
atomic energy, ‘the election of new 
members to the UN and oiher matters 
has been inconsistent and hypocritical. 
If fidelity to the UN is a first principle 
of American foreign policy, why, asks 
Mr. MacLaurin, were not the Greek- 
Turkish Aid program, the Marshall 
Plan, and Point Four carried out un- 
der the United Nations? 

The answer, the author finds, lies 
in a mistaken understanding of the 
concept of national interest, and a 
failure to understand that morality is 
a vital force in international politics. 
No national interest is served, he 
argues, by competition for an oil con- 
cession or a strategic base. Peace and 
a rising standard of living are the two 
paramount interests of all nations. 

If this argument appears decep- 
tively simple, it is because MacLaurin 
seriously underestimates the conspira- 
torial and reactionary character of the 


Mr. Fuchs, a member of UWF of Mass., is a 
fellow in government at Harvard University. 
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Soviet threat, and also because he un- 
fairly impugns the motives of Ameri- 
can leaders. These two pitfalls plunge 
Mr. MacLaurin into his weakest argu- 
ment, his denunciation of power pol- 
itics in a power politics world. He 
complains, for example, that the Unit- 
ed States applied pressure in 1946 
to keep the USSR and Iran from sign- 
ing an oil agreement. In the context 
of Soviet behavior at that time it is 
difficult to find such an action immoral 
as MacLaurin obviously does. On the 
same basis, Mr. MacLaurin has no use 
for the Atlantic Pact, comparing it to 
the Holy Alliance. But who will argue 
that the Atlantic Pact is not primarily 
the result of Soviet intransigence in 
the UN, domination of Eastern Eu- 
rope, the Czechoslovakian coup, and 
so on. 

Mr. MacLaurin is stronger when 
he is giving advice than when he is 
being critical. He maintains that the 
United Nations itself is a blueprint for 
both social change and ending the 
cold war. As a firm federalist he 
looks forward to the development of 
the UN into a world federal govern- 
ment. He fittingly disposes of the 
shibboleth of national sovereignty by 
writing, “the sovereignty of a govern- 
ment consists in making decisions that 
are primarily adjustments to condi- 
tions and demands determined by oth- 
ers. It is not essentially different from 
the sovereignty enjoyed by the pris- 
oner on his way to the scaffold: he is 
free to decide whether he shall take 
short steps or long, smile or breathe 
defiance or weep.” 

In his last chapter on world gov- 
ernment MacLaurin mistakenly assures 
us that the UN would be “turned into 
a world government at a stroke by 
merely giving binding force to its ma- 
jority decisions and abolishing the 
veto.” The UN will not be a govern- 
ment until law is made to apply to 
individuals, and aggression is not pun- 
ished by collective war. Even world 
government as he describes it cannot 
possibly be achieved now, MacLaurin 
admits. What are we to do in the 
meantime? “What all this comes down 
to is that the first decisive step towards 
a federal structure must be earned be- 
fore it is taken. It must be earned by 
honouring the Charter as it now 
stands.” 

That is one of the two main argu- 
ments of the book. The other is that 
it is hard-headed realism to act with 
charity and morality in this world, and 
our continued failure to do so will 


bring us all to ruin. “Must our energies 
and our fortunes,” Mr. MacLaurin 
asks, “be wholly devoted by our 
statesmen to an unsavory power 
struggle with the Politburo?” He an- 
swers, “Suppose the U. S. were every 
year to put at least half of the thou- 
sands of millions of dollars now going 
into destruction at the disposal of the 
UN and the Specialized Agencies in- 
stead, for use in levelling up the de- 
pressed half of mankind . . . would 
not this in fact give the U. S. greater 
security than any other nation en- 
joys?” 

This is the best single book yet to 
appear on how the UN actually op- 
erates. There is a chapter on each of 
the UN’s major organs in which sig- 
nificantly illustrative case material is 
presented. The chapter on the “Veto 
and Unanimity” is the most original 
and provocative writing to appear on 
the subject in any volume. Mac- 
Laurin’s discussion of world law is not 
merely the simplified and overstated 
position on law which many federal- 
ists hold. 

There is much in this book to 
annoy an American federalist. There 
is more to inform, stimulate and in- 
spire him. 

Lawrence Fuchs 


The Great Enterprise by H. A. Over- 
street: W. W. Norton & Co., New 
York; 332 pp., $3.50. 


The man 
who has failed to 
grow up psycho- 
logically is inca- 
pable of a healthy 
and productive 
relationship with 
other men. 
Groups of such 
persons are clear- 
ly unable to meet the realities of pres- 
ent day living. In this book Mr. 
Overstreet, as he has done previously 
in “The Mature Mind,” discusses and 
explores the problems of maturing. He 
is predominantly interested here in 
how this lack of group maturity affects 
civilization as a whole. He sees the 
tragedies of the age as a result of in- 
dividual and group immaturity. 


Before expanding on his main the- 
sis, it is necessary of course to under- 
stand what is involved in this process 
of maturing. Mr. Overstreet discusses 
this clearly and carefully and, al- 
though many readers will feel familiar 
with his ideas, it is good to have the 
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subject discussed again broadly and 
intelligently. 

The immature individual exhibits 
five striking characteristics: 1) false 
ideas of himself; 2) false ideas of oth- 
ers; 3) inability to communicate satis- 
factorily with others; 4) difficulty in 
relating himself to those in authority 
over him or in administering author- 
ity; 5) inability to widen his relation 
to that not yet realized—in other 
words, no feeling for his own poten- 
tiality. The most obvious expressions 
of these five unfortunate characteris- 
tics are hostility and fear. Hostility 
and fear create in man an intense de- 
sire for independence and separatism, 
and separatism the author defines as 
the “arch unbalancer of life—whether 
it be called fascism, nazism, imperial- 
ism, nationalism, racism, or chauvin- 
ism, and whether it be Russian, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish, Argentinian, 
American, or any other.” 

Mr. Overstreet feels that since 
1914 the world has in large measure 
gone backwards. In spite of the po- 
litical achievements of the twentieth 
century toward collective security 
through the League of Nations and 
the United Nations, we are more stub- 
bornly nationalistic economically and 
socially than we ever were in the nine- 
teenth century. We are living in a 


Miss Jackson is secretary to the Writers Board 
for World Government. 


world now of immigration quotas, re- 
stricted currencies, high tariffs, and 
more men trained for war, more immi- 
gration laws and passport regulations 
than ever before. Faced with these 
symptoms of fear and insecurity, many 
people feel it is hopeless to try to find 
a way out. But the pessimist shows a 
sign of immaturity himself, as this atti- 
tude takes the form of withdrawal 
from the world. 

The optimist has good grounds 
for hopefulness, Mr. Overstreet feels, 
for “something is happening in our 
culture that appears to have been little 
noticed, yet is of profound psycho- 
logical and social significance. It is the 
phenomenon among us of emerging 
agreements.” This point is of the great- 
est encouragement to the federalist 
reader for the author observes that not 
only are people now beginning to 
agree upon some matters they have 
never agreed upon before but also 
that “men are saying that the whole 
human race now has to learn how to 
live together or it will destroy itself.” 
He feels that this viewpoint is so radi- 
cally different from the previously held 
“ethnocentric and nation - centered 
views” that it might be regarded as 
the beginning of a new cultural out- 
look. 

One example of such an agree- 
ment is the “code of offenses against 
the peace and security of mankind” 
submitted to the United Nations Gen- 


eral Assembly by the United Nations 
International Law Commission. This 
document is a remarkable achieve- 
ment, the author feels, because it is 
the first code that deals with “offenses 
against peace.” If a world-wide crimi- 
nal court for dealing with such of- 
fenses is established both the court 
and code will mark a great step in 
checking aggressive ways that have 
hitherto been generally accepted as 
permissible. 


People are moving toward other 
striking agreements that will extend 
human rights and happiness. Among 
these is the realization that we must 
have some effective world law. The 
federalist will probably feel that the 
author could have expanded _ this 
point, relating some of the other fields 
for agreement more closely to the 
dominant idea of world federation. 
These agreements, however, in the 
fields of world law, race relations, un- 
derprivileged peoples, etc., are felt to 
constitute a new plateau, and the great 
enterprise for human endeavor is to 
struggle up onto this new plateau. 
Psychologically, then, the great enter- 
prise of our age is “to discover how to 
create such environments that the gen- 
erous and constructive pattern of per- 
sonality—one that relates itself affirma- 
tively to all its fellows—will become 
the predominating pattern of our cul- 
ture.” 


Anne Jackson 


Read, Look and Listen 


Books and Pamphlets 


What the UN Is Doing for Trust Territories—Prepared by 
the UN Department of Public Information, this pamphlet 
points to the various accomplishments of the UN in han- 
dling trusteeship agreements in several parts of the world. 
An examination of the set-up of the Trusteeship Council 
plus a discussion of trusteeship procedures are included. 
24 pp., 15¢; International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 


East Germany under Soviet Control—A handsome set of 
illustrations (maps, photos, etc.) accompanies this easy- 
reading discussion of life in East Germany today. Various 
chapters delineate the status of churches, women, military 
control and related matters. 95 pp., 35¢; Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25. 


Mutual Security in Southeast Asia—Prepared by msa, this 
booklet outlines the significant problems of Southeast Asia, 
the resources of that part of the world and how American 
tax dollars are being spent there. Illustrated with more 


than 25 photographs. 14 pp., free; Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25. 


From Camps to Homes; Progress and Aims of the UN 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East—Largely photographs of the million or so Arabs 
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exiled from Palestine—their homes, relief, hospitals and 
schools. This pamphlet also points out in the text what 
more needs to be done for these people. 25¢ each; Inter- 
national Documents Service, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27. 


The Council of Europe: Consultative Assembly—A report 
on the fourth session of the Council of Europe (May 26- 
30), this pamphlet also weighs the importance of decisions 
made there. 22 pp., free; American Committee on United 
Europe, 537 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 


Some Accomplishments of the UN—A memorandum pre- 
pared for use in answering frequent questions of interested 
citizens—“What has the UN actually accomplished so far?” 
Such topics as handling the crisis situations in Iran, Pales- 
tine, Greece and Kashmir, forwarding the orderly develop- 
ment of dependent peoples such as the Indonesians toward 
self-government, working with various countries through 
WHO, UNICEF, and other specialized agencies are taken 
up for analysis. Limited supply, 8 pp., free; U. S. Mission 
to the UN, 2 Park Ave., New York City. 


Questions and Answers on the UN Charter, Genocide Con- 
vention, and Proposed Covenant on Human Rights—A 
series of brief questions and answers, this brochure was 
printed by the Department of State in reply to numerous 
queries in regard to the above topics. Such questions as 
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“Does the UN Charter undermine our Constitution?” 
“What obligation does the Charter place on the United 
States?” “Can the UN tell the United States what to do 
about Human Rights?” “Isn’t the Genocide Convention a 
threat to American liberties?” are briefly and competently 
handled. Particularly valuable to the pro-internationalist 
debater who wants to know precisely what has been said 
and done by the Government with respect to these UN 
projects. The answers concerning the Constitutional legal- 
ity of U. S. actions and commitments in the UN are espe- 
cially good. 6 pp., free; Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25. 


1955-Year of Decision: A Survey of the Clark Proposals for 
Revising the UN Charter—A revised edition of this pam- 
phlet is now available. 25¢ each; Assoc. for Ed. in World 
Government, 11 W. 42 St., New York 18. 


UN Day Aids 


For Lasting Peace—An exhibition picture set showing the 
UN’s offensive against poverty, ignorance and disease. Six- 
teen photo-offset reproductions. $1 per set; special dis- 
counts on large orders. Sales and Circulation Section, 
United Nations, New York City. 


The UN Fold-O-Globe—A new full-color folding globe, the 
only globe available with names and flags of UN member 
nations. Single copies, 60¢ plus postage; discounts on large 
orders. L. A. Chapter, AAUN, Ambassador Hotel, 3400 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5. 


United Nations Day Celebration Aids—The National 
Citizens Committee for UN Day has published a number 
of bulletins which are helpful to groups planning UN Day 
celebrations. These are: a special list of appropriate UN 
films; a brochure titled “UN Day Party Book 1952” which 
lists ideas for special UN Day parties; a pamphlet de- 
scribing the documentary play “The Story of Interde- 
pendence” prepared especially for UN Day celebrations 
and written by Blythe Morley. Free; may be ordered from: 
NCC for UN Day, 816 21 St., N.W., Washington 6. 


UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS, INC. 
125 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Please enroll me (us) in United World Federalists: 


Name 


Address 


City. Zone State 


School if Student 


Single Membership $5 College $2 


Couple $7.50 1 High School $1.50 1 
All memberships include a subscription to THE FEDERALIST. 


Memberships received during first half of a calendar year expire 
Dec. 31 of that year; memberships received during the latter half 
of a calendar year expire Dec. 31 of the following year. 


“United World Federalists will not knowingly admit or permit 
as members persons who are Communist or Fascist or others who 
seek to overthrow the Government of or, in the interests of a 
foreign power, seek to weaken the United States, or to change its 
form of government by other than constitutional means.”’ By-laws 
of United World Federalists, Inc. 
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TRADING POST 


Massachusetts 

UWF of Springfield has produced for general dis- 
tribution attractive, weather-resistant “World Peace- 
Through World Law” auto license plate tags. $1 each; 
$7.50 for ten. Leon Newman, 42 Groveland Street, Spring- 
field. 


National Office (125 Broad St., New York 4) 


A revised edition of UWF’s Policy Statement with 
additions and changes as decided upon by the Sixth Gen- 
eral Assembly in Philadelphia is now available. 3¢ each, 
plus postage. 

There are now available ten 50-second radio spot re- 
cordings of well-known persons speaking in support of 
UWE and world government. The various recordings have 
been designed both for general educational purposes and 
for specific promotional affairs such as fund-raising events 
and special UWF meetings. Cost will be under $5 per 
record. Record includes the ten spots. 

The report of the program implementation committee 
of the Sixth General Assembly is now available in brochure 
form. 2¢ each. 


Great Britain 

A 12-inch 78 RPM record featuring excerpts from 
speeches made by Lord Beveridge, Vaughan Williams, 
Yehudi Menuhin and Ursula Jeans at a May meeting of 
Federal Union in London has been made available. $3.50 
including postage. Federal Union, 20 Buckingham St., 
London, W. C. 2. 


Alloy and Steel 
Plate Fabricators 
for the 
CHEMICAL and 
Allied INDUSTRIES 


reactors, scrubbers, stills, 
deodorizers, evaporators, 
towers, columns, tanks, con- 
densers, kettles, autoclaves 


Colonial is qualified to fabricate processing 
equipment to your special design in addition to 
the well-known units listed. above. Thirty-five 
years’ experience in plate fabrication includes 
daily handling of corrosion-resistant solid and 
clad steels employing modern welding tech- 
niques in accordance with requirements of the 
ASME Code. Equipment sizes—from pilot plant 
to pre-assembled and knocked down sections of 
any size. Maximum diameter for rail shipment 
12% ft., any practical length. Plate Fabrication 
Bulletin gives data on Colonial’s shop facilities 
and modern fabrication methods. Write today 
for your copy! 


the COLONIAL iron works co. 


17633 St. Clair Ave. Cleveland:10, Ohio 
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MEMOS 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: Lawrence Israel 


Ten million people in Madras and Middle India are 
afflicted by severe draught. To assist in the alleviation of 
this condition a resolution to establish a special committee 
on aid to India was presented to UWF’s Sixth General 
Assembly in Philadelphia. While conceding the high merit 
and even the urgency of the resolution from humanitarian 
or other points of view, the Policy Committee declined to 
endorse it both because it was not considered related di- 
rectly to the purposes of the organization and because the 
organization lacked resources to address itself to problems 
other than those falling formally within the scope of world 
federalism. May I take exception with the majority de- 
cision of the Assembly? 

Legalistic structures elaborated by federalists can 
never begin to interest the vast, illiterate population har- 
ried by disease and famine in the Middle and Far Easts. 
Yet without the consent of these three-quarters of a billion 
people, no stable and equitable structure of world govern- 
ment can be erected. While the Soviet Union and China 
remain hostile to federation with the West, the population 
of the Middle East, India and Southeast Asia wields the 
balance of power prerequisite to the establishment of the 
kind of world government towards which federalists are 
groping. This consent, however, will not be gained until 
we meet the specific needs of these peoples. Also in this 
field communism has its greatest appeal, in particular 
when it speaks in terms of land reform, industrialization, 
medicine and education, terms that are comprehended, 
that are stirring both hope and indignation. Not until 
federalists engage these basic and universal problems will 
they gain wide audience among these people. To prevent 
wars, wars’ causes must be attacked... . 


New York City, August 21 


To: The Editor 
FROM: Lois S. Sidenberg 


Congratulations on your Assembly issue—it’s excel- 
lent reading from cover to cover—with real appeal and 
interest for both UWF members, and non-members as well. 
Two of the latter receiving THE FEDERALIST through 
“Project Contact,” have made specific complimentary men- 
tion of Norman Cousins’ banquet address. 

I should like to take this opportunity to urge your 


THE FEDERALIST 
United World Federalists, Inc. 
125 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $1 for one year’s subscription to 
THE FEDERALIST to be sent to: 


Name 


Address. 


City 


Zone 


UWF affiliation (if any) 


My Name (if not above)_ 


readers to make a concerted effort in writing letters to the 
editors of both local newspapers and current magazines. 
With foreign policy the major issue in the coming presi- 
dential campaigns, it is paramount that federalists acquaint 
the public with our views. This is a rare opportunity to 
take advantage of daily news items, editorials, and letters, 
which can be made to tie in to our objectives. I see far too 
few pertinent “letters to the editor” from federalists, when 
there are so many fine opportunities for making our views 
known. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., August 1 


To: The Editor 
FROM: Thomas A. Mahony and Carter C. Higgins 


The charge is sometimes raised that federalists over- 
stress the military solution of world problems and seek 
a purely mechanical solution. Certainly this has never 
been true of many United World Federalists including 
Norman Cousins, our new president. 

What causes war is a basic concept. National leaders 
go to war either to resist domination or because they hope 
to gain something personally or something for their country. 
There may be war because an individual seeks power for 
himself (Machiavelli), or he seeks economic betterment 
(Marx), or for extreme nationalism and a desire for a 
place in the sun (Mussolini), or a search for national 
independence (American Revolution), or glorification of 
his idea of God (Arab Conquests), or even a crazy phobia. 
Sometimes vital purposes, with which we sympathize, can- 
not be achieved without war. We hold that peace requires 
the presence of justice and war may be based on what a 
national leader holds to be injustice. 

We believe in justice, but our idea of justice differs 
substantially from Stalin’s. There must be a world com- 
munity to establish a more widely accepted concept of 
justice within limited areas. Substantially different national 
ideals are permissive, except in a few fields. Further, hav- 
ing found general agreement, machinery must be estab- 
lished to permit necessary changes without war, and to 
suppress, stigmatize and bring to justice those who 
threaten war on “unjust” grounds. 

Justice does not spread itself throughout the community 
automatically. Machinery is essential but for that machin- 
ery to work we must have knowledge of and emphasis 
on world community. The best laws are those where there 
is such substantial agreement that essentially they enforce 
themselves. You cannot enforce laws that a substantial 
minority considers basically unjust. Federalists should un- 
derstand those ideals we Americans have in common with 
other countries, and work for law in those fields where 
community, i.e. a generally held standard of, justice exists. 
Study of the UN Charter to seek improvement, without 
study of community, could prove abortive. 


Worcester, Mass., July 23 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: David Gilchrist 


The summer issue of THE FEDERALIST states, at page 

5, that UWF opposed the Bricker Resolution “By majority 
vote. .. .” It’s my recollection there were no nays on that 
vote. Or, in other words, that the UWF resolution passed 
unanimously. I could be wrong—I lay no claim to an in- 
fallible memory—but if I’m right, I think the matter iv 
important enough to warrant straightening out the record. 
New York City, August 19 


[Ed. note: Thanks to Dave Gilchrist for clearing up the 
point. The resolution passed by unanimous vote.] 
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ltalian Federalism Today 


translated by DR. J. DUTKOWSKI 


DR. DUTKOWSKI, a graduate of the Sorbonne University in Paris, is presently employed in re- 
search in New York City. The article here translated by him appeared in the May 1952 issue of 
the official publication, ‘“Federalismo nel Mundo,” of Movimento Federalisto Mondiale. 


As a reaction to the recent hard experiences of the 
war, the realization of the necessity for a world-wide 
solidarity of all men developed in Italy as it did in almost 
all other countries. Organizations were founded in Italy 
which adopted world federation as their explicit aim. 
Chief among them were Movimento Unionista Italiano, 
Pax and Trentina Federalisti Mondiali. Unionista func- 
tioned as a political party and succeeded in placing one 
deputy in the Constituent Assembly. 

In 1949, World Citizens’ Centers were set up in all 
corners of Italy. These centers were organized into a 
nation-wide network with headquarters, the national secre- 
tariat, situated in Turin. The Italian movement in turn 
was tied to other European nations by a system of World 
Citizenship Registry offices with central offices in Paris. 

However, the World Citizenship movement, oriented 
as it was on one single aim, proved unable to fulfill the 
more complex needs of a multilateral action which world 
federalists would have to undertake if they were to achieve 
success. 


1951 Marks New Beginning 


A group of persons, who for some years had shown 
interest in the cause of federalism, met in February 1951 
at Parma to form the Movimento Federalisto Mondiale. 
They took this step after a number of unsuccessful at- 
tempts to bring together several analogous organizations 
already in existence. Despite this initial failure, the begin- 
ning was promising because of the presence of various 
important persons, local and national, as well as of foreign 
delegates. Two public meetings held at that time 
attracted large audiences and commanded the attention 
of the whole population, thanks to the press. For a brief 
time afterwards the movement was absorbed almost com- 
pletely in arrangements for the World Movement for 
World Federal Government Congress in Rome held in 
April of the same year. The highly successful Congress 
was followed by a period of constructive activity centered 
on the creation of a nucleus of members and leadership 
in the various cities. 


Liason with other Groups 


At the same time the Movement busied itself with 
maintaining continuous relations with similar organizations 
in other countries and with the World Movement for 


World Federal Government. Delegates from mMrM were 
present at the Parliamentary Conference for World 
Government held in London on September 24-29, 1951. 
MFM has also been represented at the meeting of the 
Council of the World Movement held at the same time 
and place as the London Conference, at the subsequent 
meeting in Amsterdam in April 1952 and at the meetings 
of the World Council for a Constituent Assembly of the 
Peoples, the most recent of which was held in Paris in 
December 1951. 


MFM Increases Public Support 


Two months ago a new phase of MFM activities was 
inaugurated. It is aimed at stirring up popular interest 
by a series of public meetings, the first one of which 
took place in Rome on March 18 of this year. These 
public meetings are leading to an ever increasing mem- 
bership. 

Members of mr know that their goals are not going 
to be easy to achieve. They believe they must convince 
the people of Italy that they must reject the ideas: 1) that 
war is inevitable and 2) that it is possible to avoid war 
permanently by means of rearmaments. Strength alone 
will not guarantee peace. MrM believes it is essential to 
persuade the Italian people that there is but one secure 
road to peace, even if that road is long and arduous: 
world federation. It urges Italians to devote themselves 
to the cause of peace and to consider it their most im- 
portant interest and duty. As in many another country, 
MFM believes it is necessary to elicit the interest of gov- 
ernmental circles and to bring influence to bear upon 
them. But at the same time there is a mobilization job 
to be done, new local chapters to be built and the strength- 
ening of those already in existence. 


MFM Hopes for Close Cooperation 


The Movement will do its best to promote and, if pos- 
sible, to coordinate its own activities with those of the 
other independent world organizations and to carry on 
its endeavors toward unifying all organizations working 
toward world government. But by no means does it 
exclude the possibility that even organizations of a different 
type should be included in one movement, provided they 
work for the same purpose and in the same spirit. 
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The policy of 
UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS, Inc. 
WE BELIEVE: 


@ The dignity of the individual and his God-given rights to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness are among the highest aspirations of men everywhere; 


@ Warfare has now become so destructive that these rights are universally endangered; 


@ “To secure these rights governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed;” 


@ As men in the past have created national governments to secure those rights which 
local governments were unable to guarantee so we must now create a limited world govern- 
ment adequate to afford the protection against war which national governments can no 
longer effectively provide; 


@ War is not inevitable: it can be prevented by the action of men through creation 
of a limited world government; 


@ A limited world government must have powers adequate to enforce disarmament 
in all nations, to prevent aggression and to maintain peace; 


@ A limited world government should have direct jurisdiction over the individual in 
those matters within its authority; 


@ A world government should be federal in form, and limited in power, having 
only those powers specifically granted to it; 


@ All powers not specifically granted to a world government should be reserved to 
the national governments, thus guaranteeing to each nation complete internal sovereignty 
to manage its domestic affairs. 


To These Ends— 


WE REAFFIRM our continuing support of the United Nations; 


WE CALL FOR the United States immediately to declare that it is a fundamental objective of United States 
foreign policy to support and strengthen the United Nations and to develop it into a world 
federal government with limited powers adequate to make, enforce and interpret world 
laws to maintain peace and prevent aggression. 


WE URGE all individuals and organizations seeking this great aim to work with us toward this objective. 


Adopted by the Sixth General Assembly, United World 
Federalists, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., June 21, 1952. 
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